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From the Portland Magazine. 
Sess IGASie 
OF THE HOUSE OF YORK. 

Ir was one of the most magnificent of all old England’s baronial 
castles, that which the widow of Edward IV. had chosen for her 
residence after leaving the sanctuary of Westminster. Like an as- 
sembly of strong giants protecting their broad domain, the grey tur- 
rets reared themselves on the high eminence, from whence they 
overlooked a hunting forest of many thousand acres; the old oaks 
of which, rustling in the light breeze, produced a low, glad music, 
as if audibly rejoicing that the bright sun-light poured over its dewy 
front so refreshingly. But there was other and louder music ring- 
ing through the forest—a huntsman’s horn sounded merrily in one | 
direction, and was answered at intervals from an opposite extreni# 
ty. Nearer and nearer became the proximity of the two parties 
from whence the sounds proceeded, till the last notes of the horn 
brought one company on the verge of an open space, from whence 
the trees and underwood had been cut away, and left what in New- 
England would be called a clearing, of some two or three acres. 
The first of the hunting, or as it proved to be, hawking party, that 
issued from the branching trees, was a splendid woman, sitting up- 
on her large, white horse, as if he were a moveable throne, and 
curbing his proud head till his angry mouth almost rested on his 
broad, snowy chest. The rider was in form what one of her age 
should be; large, roundly and firmly limbed, with the air of wo- 
manly dignity in which a female of forty should never be deficient 
— her lips were full and like a ripe, red cherry, and the rich blood 
lay in her check like a warm fountain of molten rubies. Her riding 
cap of dark velvet, with its heavy plumes, was looped up from her 
broad, white forehead with a string of jewels that flashed in the 
sun-light, but scarce excelled in brilliancy the black lustrous eyes 
of her they adorned. Foran instant the lady drew up her horse 
and looked about her, then giving a slight motion to her bridle, the 
well-trained beast gathered up his limbs, and leaped from one high 
bank to the other, of a small stream that ran between the edge of 
the forest and the opening we have described. Directly she was 


followed by another female mounted ona slender, black hunter, i 
which seemed formed on purpose for his delicate burthen, a girl of}! 


sixteen years, habited in a dress not unlike the modern riding-» \> 
ofan American horse-woman, though of richer and more beautiful | 
materials. The long skirt of dark green hung in full, heavy folds 


over her slender form, and flowed over ‘the shining side of her |, 


horse. The body was confined over the full yet delicate bust up to 
the beautiful tiroat, by a succession of small, golden clasps, into 
each of which was inserted a pure, brilliant diamoud. Unlike that 
of her mother’s, her riding cap of corresponding green was without | 
plumes, and twice surrounded by a finely wrought chain that, ter- 
minating in tassels of spun gold, fell to her shoulder. One little 
hand, covered with its embroidered glove, served to direct the mo- 
tion of her graceful steed, and on the other a falcon was confined 
by slight throngs of colored leather, which now and then drew the 
attention of its mistress, by arching its neck and rufiling up its 
feathers as if disdaining such delicate thraldom. A troop of retain- 
ers, with merry faces and waving plumes, drew around the two 
ladies, as they checked their horses in the centre of the open space, 
when the eldest, turning to her nearest retainer, demanded if he 
knew who had thus, unlicensed, preceded them in their morning 
sports? The servant answered in the negative. 


‘Then sound thy horn again,’ commanded she, contracting slight- 
ly the beautiful arch of her brow, ‘we must look into this — our 
husband’s death has indeed unqueened us, when our sports in this 
our own domain are broken in upon by noisy intruders.’ 


As cominanded, the man wound a long, loud blast from the horn 
that was suspended to his neck. In an instant he was answered by 
another, so near that the whole group drew their reins tighter, and 
turned their faces to the part of the forest from which sounds so 
bold had issued, and from which a troop of horsemen emerged to 
sight, and advanced toward those who had so peremptorily sum- 
moned them. 

The foremost of the new comers, a man whose rich vestment and 
jewelled star bespoke him of high rank, had scarcely appeared in 
sight, when, with an uncontrollable feeling of disgust and surprise, 
the elder lady drew in her advancing horse so sharply that he fell 
back on his haunches; but sudden as had been her emotion, its 
suppression was as speedy. Her horse had scarcely recovy- 
ered his footing, when, with a calm brow and blandsmile, the 
widow of Edward IV. advanced to meet Richard, the murderer of 
her three sons; but short as was the distance between the royal 
two, they had not met when the danger of the princess Elizabeth 
drew their attention. The poor girl on seeing thus unexpectedly 
the usurper of her throne, and the murderer of her household, 
with an overpowering feeling of terror involuntarily checked her 
spirited horse so suddenly, that he reared and almost fell backward 


| 
| upon his rider. Losing all command of herself, she allowed the 
| hand on which the hawk was perched to fall down. Entangled by 
the throngs, and losing his hold, the disturbed bird fluttered his 
wings against the side of the rearing hunter, who, little accustomed 
to salutations so rough, plunged suddenly forward and threw his 
rider headlong upon the moss that gathered over the roots ofa huge 
oak, which stood a little in advance of its brethren. The beautiful 
animal, after performing a circuit of the open ground, almost as 
dextrously as the freed hawk had made its noisy exit, came up to 
where his mistress was lying apparently lifeless, and shrinking his 
sweating limbs together, stood trembling like a whipped hound by 
her side. Richard, on seeing the peril of his niece, leaped instani- 
|ly from his saddle and ran to the spot where she had fallen, before 
| her mother could disencumber her feet from their entanglement in 
| lier riding skirt. The soft moss on which the princess had fallen, 
| prevented the injury she would otherwise have received. She was 
| just opening her quivering eye-lids when Richard bent over and 
| would have raised her in his deformed arms. On seeing who it was 
| that leaned over her so tenderly, every pale feature of her face 
|gave birth to its own peculiar expression of an abhorrence, it 
;}seemed almost impossible to know; but when she felt his touch 
| upon her, with a wild cry as if a serpent had attempted to enfold 
| her, she sprang up and ran forward a few paces — then seeing her 
| young horse where he stood in motionless contrition, she with one 
leap sprang to the saddle, and dashed into the forest on her way to 
|the castle. Richard stood for a moment on the spot where he had 
| been so unexpectedly repulsed, and looked with contracted and 
| angry features after his flying niece — then turning to her mother, 
| who had by this time advanced, he demanded if such was the re- 
{ception she had taught her daughter to give her uncle and king ? 





There was a flush on the dowager’s brow — but whether from 
| resentment at her daughter’s unceremonious departure, or at the 
| king’s rudeness, was uncertain; but with perfect self possession 
| she answered, ‘ Your majesty is too severe — with all my authority 
I cannot prevent my daughter’s horse rearing when my hand is not 
jon his bridle — nor can I wonder that the princess was frightened 
past reason, when she was cast headlong from his back.’ 

‘True, madam,’ replied Richard, ‘yet methinks nothing short of 
downright hatred could cause a maiden, so young and tender as} 
th dy Euzabeth, to shrink from ihe aiims of her father’s orother 
las if he were a basalisk, and.to leap and ride like a hair-brained 
groom.’ 


| ‘My lord,’ replied the queen, ‘seriously it is not marvellous that 
|the horse which could not be restrained from casting off his rider, 
| should take the bit between his teeth and choose his own pace and 
\direction. Permit me to say your grace is somewhat unreasonable 
|to blame my daughter for the tricks of her hunter.’ 





rupted him, and with a frank smile extended her hand, ‘ Nay, nay,’ 
she said, let not this giddy girl, or unruly beast, create anger be- 
tween us, my liege, but receive a welcome from your brother’s| 
| widow, and partake the hospitality of our poor castle yonder.’ 
Richard took the gracefully extended hand — ‘ Indeed, fair sister, 
we accept your courtesy, and with your permission will escort you 
| With our retinue to the castle, where it was our intention, after 
seeking sport in your forest, to sojourna few hours.’ Thus saying, 
| he assisted her to her saddle, and mounting his own horse, rode 
|leisurely by her side toward the castle. 


| 
| Richard was about to make an angry answer, when she inter- 
| 
| 


Clara, the favorite attendant of the lady Elizabeth, rose from her | 
|tiresome embroidery frame where she had been industriously | 
| working, shook back the bright curls that fell over her frank fore-| 
head, threw up her white arms and opened her pretty mouth so 
| wide, that the dimples fled to her cheeks like moving rose-buds. 
|In short Clara performed one of those delicious yawns the tired and| 
| lazy love to indulge in; then with her impatient little foot she 
| kicked over a pile of variegated worsted — ran to the narrow win- | 
| dow and busied herself in looking out, now and then withdrawing | 
her eyes from the scene without to look pityingly on the tip of a} 
| rosy, little finger, where her needle had pricked up the skin till it} 
| bled. 
‘I detest tapestry,’ she said pettishly to herself, ‘and wish my 
| lady would not use it, or would work it all herself. Oh, if I were a| 
| princess now, with a beautiful little horse like my lady’s, how| 











| I would gallop — Oh, I am so tired of working alone, and tearing my | 
| fingers to pieces’ — and she stopped her mouth with the taper end 
|of the wounded finger, and again busied herself in gazing from the 
| window. 

‘By our lady,’ she exclaimed after a moment’s pause, ‘I have 
|lost the use of my eyes over the oid tapestry, if that is not the prin- 
| cess gallopping black Harry like amad woman — what can it mean ? 
| she comes faster and faster — now she is in the court and springs 

to the ground without assistance.’ 








Clara had scarcely time to let herself down from the window, 


where she had been balancing herself on her toes— when almost 
breathlessly the princess entered the rooin with her cheeks flushed 
to a deep scarlet, and clenching her whip in her slender fingers as 
if it had been the handle of a dagger. She threw herself intoa large 
armed chair, and as Clara approached, motioned her back with an 
impatient movement of her hand. 

‘Look from the window,’ she said, ‘and tell me if any stranger 
approaches with my mother; methought I saw her on the edge of 
the forest as 1 dismounted; be quick, girl, and tell me if any one 
is coming.’ 

Clara did as she was bidden, but instantly she started back and 
ran to the seat of her mistress, exclaiming, ‘Alas, my poor lady, 
why comes the murderer hither ? Would he strangle the dove as 
well as the eagles of your royal house ?’ 

The princess hastily arose from her seat, and the face of her at- 
tendant grew more pale as she looked on the quivering lips, and 
ashy paleness of her features. The frightened girl could only 
cling to the cold hand of her mistress, cover it with affectionate 
kisses, and beseech her to be comforted. Elizabeth again sank in- 
to her chair, and shuddering all over, murmured, ‘Oh, how my 
heart quaked when he bent over me, and his touch — it seemed as 
if the blood of my poor little brothers was dropping over me from 
his murderous fingers. What step — what noise is that? He, dare 
he blast my eyes again with his wicked form? Clara. come near to 
me — nearer’ — and grasping the young girl’s hand, she stood with 
pale cheeks and parted lip, gazing upon the door. It opened, and 
the queen dowager entered alone. Elizabeth with a long, deep re- 
lieving sigh sank again into her chair. 

There was an angry flush on the queen’s brow as she advanced 
and addressed her trembling daughter. 

‘How comes it,’ she demanded, ‘that we were left thus uncere- 
moniously in our sports ; and why hast thou presumed to insult the 
king and a guest of mine?’ 

Elizabeth gazed wildly on the face of her mother, and repeated, 
‘My king! — your guest! ’ — and then she continued, as if involun- 
tary to add, ‘The mother of three butchered sons, and a daugh- 
ter whose throne is usurped, calls the murderer and tyrant, king ! 
my king, mine—who am myself the rightful sovereign of this 
realm!’— then suddenly turning to her mother witha smile of 
scorn, the first that had ever wreathed her sweet lips with bitter- 
ness, she 0 telainiédy— 

‘The next wonder, I suppose, will be a request that I shall pay 
my homage to this murderous uncle, this deformed tyrant; that I 
should kneel at the foot of my own throne, and beg permission to 
kiss the hand yet red with the royal blood of my young broth- 
ers.’ 

The cheek of the dowager was pale with mingled shame and 
anger, for she had indeed come to request the presence of her 
daughter at the dinner she was about to set before the king, but 
she saw too plainly for her purpose, that in the present excited 
state of the young girl’s feelings, it would be impossible to induce 
herto appear before one she had so much cause to dread. In truth 
so great was her surprise at the burst of feeling, in a creature hith- 
erto mild almost to weakness that she could find no words in which 
te make the request, much less to enforce obedience. Making a 
merit of necessity, she assumed a look of wounded tenderness, and 
winding her arms around the agitated form of her child kissed her 
white cheek. 

‘Thou art unkind, Elizabeth,’ she said, ‘ to speak thus harshly to 
the mother who loves thee, and who sacrifices her own feelings to 
her fears for thy safety. But throw off thy heavy dress child, and 
bathe these throbbing temples ; that unfortunate fall las unsettled 
thy reason, or thou wouldst never look thus frowningly on thy 
mother.’ 

Elizabeth wholly overcome with her mother’s kindness, clung 
weeping to her bosom. ‘Pardon, dear mother, pardon me -~in- 
deed, I think my head is not quite right, the sudden appearance of 
that wicked man’ — 

The queen again kissed her, and said hurriedly, ‘ Well, well, 
soothe thyself and goto thy couch awhile. Come hither, Clara,’ 
she continued, ‘and conduct the princess to her chamber; and 
hearken girl, let no other person approach her till She is better.’ — 
Thus saying, she raised the sobbing young creature from her bo- 
som, and again pressing her lips to her forehead, before she depart- 
ed to apologize for her absence to the king, who impatiently waited 
her appearance in the banquetting room. 

Clara supported her young mistress to the adjoining bed-cham- 
ber, and after assisting her to disrobe and seeing her stretched up- 
on her couch, she went to a heavy table of carved wood that stood 
near, and poured an opiate from one of its toilet-botiles of chased 
gold, which she prevailed upon the princess to swallow, and then 
stood by her bed side patiently watching her features as they set- 
tled into the repose of sleep, as calmly and as beautifully as the 
water-lily contracts its delicate petals when the sun goes down, — 





The large mirror that hung opposite the bed in its frame of massy 
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silver, never reflected two more lovely objects than that royal girl excite the drooping spirits of her mistress. One evening she had 
and her Hebe-like attendant, who bent anxiously over her like a||gone to the closet of the Queen dowager, in search of a book of | 
blossoming rose protecting the snow-drop that had sought shelter | manuscripts the Princess wished to see, when she was interrupted | 
under its shadow. When certain, from the low, regular breathing ||in her search by the voice of the Queen approaching the door. — | 
of the princess, that she was in a sound sleep, Clara stole noiseless- | Frightened, she scarce knew why, the young girl attempted to leave | 
ly into the anti-room, and there kepta patient watch of many hours. \the room unseen: but finding it impossible, she, without reflecting | 
The sun was just pouring its setting rays in a flood of light through | | on what she was about, raised the rich tapestry that hung along the 
the stained windows, when with a bounding heart Clara heard the || wall, and concealed herself behind its folds. The drapery had 

king and his retinue assemble in the court and leave the castle. — || scarcely fallen over her, when the Queen with another person en- 


| 
| 
| 


tance, when the queen-dowager entered the anti-room, and de- {in the centre of the room, and address her companion. ‘ Now, | 
manded if the lady Elizabeth slept—then, without waiting for an | | Dorset,’ she said, ‘give me thy tidings.’ | 
answer, she passed on to the bed-chamber and drew back the cur- | Clara had not yet seen the face of the Queen’s companion, but 
tains that concealed her daughter, who lay in a quiet slumber, her the first sound of his rich voice caused her nerves to thrill like the 
long, golden lashes lying upon her cheek, that had regained its del- | 


| 
strings of an olian harp; for the musical tones were those that | 
icate white with a slight color breaking through like the faint tinge || had often stirred her pulses like living poetry. With a palpitating | 
on the outer leaves of the American water-lily. One little hand was | | heart she ripped open a little of the tapestry, and through the open- | 
thrust under the cheek that lay next the pillow, and half concealed | | ing saw the handsome features of the Marquis of Dorset, who was | 
by the mass of bright hair that had escaped from under the pure leaning on the table opposite his mother. He, with the smile of one | 
lawn of her night coif and fell in beauty over her shoulder; the | who brings glad tidings, was answering her. ‘All has succeeded | 
other had crept out from her richly laced sleeve, and lay in slender || Well,’ he said, ‘my followers are ready; all our partisans are in | 
beanty on the crimson counterpane. preparation, and in small parties to escape detection, are arching 
‘She is indeed beautiful, most beautiful,’ and a smile like sun- || toward the camp of Richmond.’ 
light gleaming on ripe fruit broke over the mother’s face as she The Queen sat down and was deadly pale, as she said in a quick 
said this, with a proud feeling at the heart, and looked on her love- | | Startled voice, ‘The camp of Richmond, sayest thou? — What! — | 
ly child. But instantly a frown swept its shadow over her broad| | where is the Earl?’ | 
forehead, as she brought to mind the conversation that had passed | 
after their meeting with the king. ; 





‘In England, fair mother’, repiied the young man, bending down | 
and looking with an exulting smile in her face, ‘but what means this | 
‘But how am I to accomplish this union,’ she said to herself, ‘if|| silence —is my tidings to be received with white lips and angry | 
she should prove obstinate as much as I fear she will after what I|;eyes? I had hoped that my dutiful exertions in your cause would | 
have witnessed to day — but no matter, my word is pledged, and if|| have won me at least one smile of welcome.’ | 
1 would not ever remain powerless, as Iam, it must be performed;|| The Queen drew her hand several times across her forehead, as | 
yes, even though he were ten times her uncle, and ten times a’ — jif at a loss for words to express what she wished to say. At length 
murderer, she was about to have added; but the thoughts of her || 
children —her murdered babes —the little ones that had nestled in 
her bosom, and now lay buried in their own blood, came over her, 
and for a moment hot tears rolled over her cheek as she pressed 
a ki 1 mother’s kiss on the cheek of her danghter — that daugh- 
ter she was about to sacrifice — such as her first born received be- |} ‘ Nevertheless, I had sent to request thee to stir no farther in this 
fore sorrow and ainbition had choked up the fountain of maternal || Matter, having changed my intentions with regard to Richmond.’ | 
love; then sighing heavily she turned away, and the golden-fringed ! ‘Wherefore, madam; explain, I beseech you?’ | 
| | 
| 


she met her son’s inquiring look, and her eyes glanced rapidly from | 
one object to another, as if to avoid his, while she said, ‘Thou didst 
not then receive my message ?? 


| 


‘What message, mother? I have received none, and thought my 
directions explicit.’ 

















} | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


drapery closed over the sleeper. As if her better angel had been 
thus shut out, the queen shook off her momentary emotion and 
jeft the room. 

Since the morning the Queen had listened to proposals, and en- 


The Queen did explain; and Ciara, in her concealment, heard 
| with horror the arrangement that had been made to sacrifice her | 
|mistress. With difficulty did she prevent herself from rushing | 
| forth and upbraiding the unfeeling mother, who thus deliberately | 
tered into plans that must forever rest like a mildew on the purity || planned the destruction of her child. Quivering in every joint, she | 
of her fame. She had, in private interview with Richard, consent- | suppressed her indignation, and witha bounding heart, heard Dorset | 
ed to yield her beautiful, pure daughter to his bloody arms as a|| Spring from his seat and angrily pace the room, as he indignantly | 
bride, so soon as a dispensation from the Pope could be obtained. | exclaimed, “By my faith, madam, were you who propose this sac- | 
It is an historical fact, altogether disgraceful to our sex, that Rich- | rifice, ten times my mother, I would protest against its atrocity — | 
ard, the most cruel tyrant that ever disgraced the annals of English || Yes, even though our assistance and my gentle sister’s hand were | 
history, married for his first wife, the widow of a young prince} not pledged to Richmond. By my patron saint, it shames me much 


| 

. 5 I | ehs ~~ ee . F ee 7 she 

whom he had murdered with his own hands, and after her death || that thoughts so evil could for a moment rest with my mother. — | 
$ i A fget Piak® sates . — sai oa ai 

won the consent of Edward’s widow to unite himself in an unholy || What! wed her to her father’s brother? Horrible!’ | 


marriage with his own niece, after having imbued his hands in the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


|| There was a fearful working of wrath in the features of the Dow- 

life of her beothers. Lady Macbeth, the creature of Shakspeare’s || @#$ef, as her son paused, struck his clenched hand on the table, and 
intellect, in her wicked ambition, is less revolting to us in the very || stood before her in the majesty of his honest indignation. But she 
act of murder, than this woman who consented to offer up the pu-||Checked her burning resentment with the strong mastery with | 
rity of a lovely child on the altar of her own aspiring hopes. 





| which she had learned to curb her most violent feelings, and with | 
Thrown by the sudden death of the late King from her high sta- || the same sweet tone and artful blandishment that had wor her the 
tion of power, her sons, the tender proofs of her remaining great- | hand of Edward, she sought to soothe the perturbed feelings of her 
ness, cut down, and their murderer seated on the throne to which, | Son, and to bend him to her purpose. Long and eloquently she ar- 
after their death, her daughter Elizabeth had an undoubted right, || €4ed to convince him that the Pope had full power to do away with 
she looked upon her as the only stepping stone by which she could | \the sin of a union formed within the forbidden pale of consanguin- 
hope to ascend to her former greatness, and she serupled at no| ity. True, her voice trembled a little, as she defended Richard 


| ‘There was a lurking triumph in the Queen’s eye, as she feigned 
to reflect, and then named ‘The Earl of Stanley — he is father-in- 
law to this base slip of Lancaster,’ she said, ‘and thou canst not 
fear that his zeal will fail in this cause.’ 





After some hesitation, Dorset consented to give up the command 
lof his men to Lord Stanley, and to remain inactive in the coming 
contest. His mother again promised her consent to his union with 
(Clara, when her parentage should be proved noble. 


|| Clara, quivering with agitation, had witnessed the scene in which 
The noise of their horses’ hoofs had searcely died away in the dis-|| tered. After securing the door, Clara heard her advance to a table | 


she was so deeply interested. Tfer head was dizzy with the bright 
prospect thus unexpectedly opened to her; and now as a flood of 
hopes and glowing prospects broke over her heart, she was almost 
wild with the excess of her happiness, and could have rushed out 
and knelt at the queen’s feet in the fullness of her gratitude. 

| Dorset kissed the hand of his mother, and left the closet. The 
‘Queen continued to pace slowly up and down the room, till the 
sound of his footsteps died away, then with a low exulting laugh 
she said aloud, ‘He is won at last, and at a trifling price, too—I 
{could almost find in my heart to pity him, when he comes to know 
that this pretty maiden is the daughter of my superannuated fores- 
ter — yet had it not been so, I dare not have given my consent, for 
Dorset is not one to brook a broken promise.’ A cold chill came 
over the astonished Clara, as she heard this unfeeling confession of 


|' duplicity ; but she held her breath, as the Queen proceeded in her 


soliloquy. ‘Iwas right in choosing Stanley ; his son is in Richard’s 
power, and will be a sure pledge for his father’s services. I must 
instantly send to Stanley, and request him to join his forces with 
those of Richard. I must write to him too, or he may suspect my 
agency in this invasion. But what have I to fear? — Richmond 
jmust fall, when deprived of the aid my son has collected. My 
daughter queen, and myself again powerful, and I will soon find 
means to win the thoughts of Dorset from this pretty waiting- 
woman. I must not loiter — delay is dangerous,’ she sdded, going 
\to the door, and ordering a page to request the attendance of her 
secretary. Impatiently she paced the floor till he came, and then 
dietated her despatches ; and giving a signet ring and a purse of 
cold to the secretary, directed him at break of day to send a trusty 
messenger with the despatches, first to the king, and then to Lord 
|Stanley. Having given her instructions, she left the room, followed 
by the secretary. 


Pale with agitation and astonishment, Clara left her concealment. 
| At first ia the confusion of her thoughts, she was about to acquaint 
| Dorset with the intended treachery of his mother ; then, refle eting 
that such a step would only cause him to hasten to the camp of 
| Richmond, a course she could not bear to contemplate, she rejected 


ithe idea. Could she but delay the despatches — but then how could 
it be done, they were to be sent away at day-break, and it was al- 


| 


|ready ten inthe evening. Suddenly a thought flashed like a imeteor 


across her brain. Springing forward with a look of wild resolution, 

|she ran tothe apartment of the princess, and requested permission 
lto depart in the morning, on a visit to the kind old cottagers from 
| whose humble home her bounty had raised her. The gentle prin- 
cess readily yielded her permission, and Clara proceeded to put 
| her adventurous plon into execution. Silently she stole tothe room 
of one of the queen’s pages, and conveyed one of his dr 8 to 
|her own apartment. In this she disguised herself, and before the 
| day had dawned sufficiently to permit the secretary to distinguish 
her features, she stood before him, and demanded the despatches 
| whieh were to be conveyed to the King and lord Stanley. The un- 
| suspecting secretary handed her the precious documents, together 
| with the signet and purse of gold. She placed them in her bosom, 
and descended to the court, where a horse stood ready for the ex- 
| pected courier. The bold girl mounted him, and rode leisurely 
from the spot. 








To be concluded in onr next. 





means that held out a promise to raise her from the tiresome life | 
of a private gentlewoman —a life for which her former exaltation 

and restless spirit of intrigue had entirely unfitted her. Immediate- | 
ly after the usurpation of Richard, she had entered privately into a| 
negociation with the Earl of Richmond, then in Brittany, promising | 
him her aid and the hand of her daughter in marriage, if he could} 
find means to raise an army and hurl the tyrant from his throne. 


| 
; | ‘ 3 , ‘ 
Richmond accepied the proposals, and sent by the returning mes-| effectual. Dorset listened impatiently, and then walked toward the 


senger a written promise to marry the Princ 





ss immediately after | 


his arrival in England. The Queen, well pleased with the success | | 


of her proposals, lost no opportunity of enhancing, by glowing en- 
comiums on the brilliant qualities of the handsome young Earl, the | 
favorable impression her daughter had conceived of him. Thus | 
the mother artfully succeeded in enlisting her daughter’s feelings | 
in favor of her plans. Still their success was uncertain, and a dis- 
covery absolutely ruinous to the hopes, and dangerous to the life | 
of the Queen. It was fear that Richard had discovered her inten- | 
tions, as much as surprise, that had caused her to recoil, as we have 

described, on meeting him in the forest. But he, on his arrival at | 
the castle, speedily terminated her anxiety by making his iniqui- | 
tous proposals. Thus a speedy and unexpected road to power was | 
opened, unconnectec with the uncertainties and dangers attending 
her alliance with Richmond; and she did not hesitate an instant in 
resolving to recall her emissaries, break her promise to the Earl, 
and place her daughter on the throne; nor had the iniquity of the 
arrangement, and the probable opposition of the princess, occurred 
to her till she stood by the side of her bed, and looked in the still- 


ness of night on-her slumbering foam as it lay before her shrined 
in its own loveliness. 





For several days after her meeting with the King, the Princess 
remained in a pitiable state of nervous excitement. Her mother | 
had not yet dared to inform her of the guilty contract she had made ; 
and as nothing now occurred to shock her delicate nature, she grad. 
ually regained tranquillity. Her sweet smile again followed the gay | 
allies oi tie witty Clara, who was indefatigable in ber exertions to 





|| shall depart immediately for Richmond's camp with the forces I 


i| The hot blood rushed over the face of the young marquis, and{ 


| from the charge of murdering her children, which Dorset brought 
| against him — still she did attempt it; but vainly, as she might have 
| seen by the contemptuous smile that lurked about the lip of the T 
|Marquis. She attempted to excite his ambition — spoke of former - 
honors, her hand while in power had heaped upon him, and prorm- 
ised to multiply them, would he assist her in her present scheme of 


Original. 








aggrandizement — but promises, sophistry, and even tears were in- 
Snerterep by shades of varying hue, 
Within a violet’s bower, 
I saw a fairy drinking dew 
Which lingers on that flower. 
The cup was raised ; — the sparkling light 
lilumed its pearly edge ; — 
And, thus, amid the stars of night, 
I heard her whispered pledge : 


door, saying, ‘Madam, you have a right, if you choose, to forfeit | 
your given pledge, but I am more chary of my honor, and therefore 


| have collected.’ 


‘Stay, Dorset, thou lovest my daughter’s attendant, the beautiful 
| Clara, and as I think, would fain wed her.’ 





| his eye fell uncer the triumphant glance his mother bent upon hii. 
| Clara gasped for breath as she heard him reply, ‘You have guessed 
rightly, madam ; I do indeed love the person you speak of, but it is 
| with the honorable affection of an honest heart, and can have no 
connection with the affair in question.’ 

‘Thou hast given me thy word not to wed without my consent.’ 

‘Lhave, madam, and hold it inviolate.’ 

‘Promise me,’ said the Queen, laying her hand caressingly on 
her son’s arm, ‘promise me that thou wilt not join this Richmond, 
and IT in return will consent to thy union with 
have sprung from a noble stock.’ 

‘No, madam, no,’ replied Dorset, shaking off the white hand that 
lay on his arm; great as is the inducement, I cannot sacrifice my 
honor.’ 

The Queen again grasped his arm, as he was about to depart. — 
‘Thou art not pledged to assist Richmond personally — let thy forces 
be put under the command of some other person; then thy pledge 
will be redeemed, and thy lovely wife won.’ 

Dorset hesitated. And were I to consent, to whom could I yield 
the command?’ he inquired. 


°*T is over! the dream I have wished of thee! 

It hath passed as the stream that glides to the sea ; 
Yet it lingers —a trace — like the path of a star, — 
It is seen in in its place — it hath vanished afar. 


’T is over! the life I devoted to thee! 

*T is over! the strife that drew me astray ! 

Destroyed is that fountam — the stream and the rill — 
lara, if she prove to All barren the mountain, the vale, and the hill. 

But, Loveliest ! when clouds unhallowed intrude, — 

When their darkness enshrouds, and their light is subdued — 
When the smile that endeared thee, forever is flown, 

And hopes that once cheered thee, like those rose leaves are strown 


I will pledge thee, as now, with the nectar of flowers — 

I will dwell on thy brow, in the shade of thy bowers — 

I will meet thee again, as thy guardian in storm, 

With a heart still sincere, — with a welcome as warm. W. B. 
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HUMAN FRAILTY. 


Original. 





Man marks stern Destiny’s relentless power, 
And sees proud fabries crumble in an hour ; 
He sees the form, once beautilul and fair, 

Sunk to repose, and slumbering where 
Misery’s sad victims undisturbed shall rest, 
And proud Oppression ceases to molest. 


What though the heedless courser scours the plain, 


Or martial sounds awake the gilded train; 


What though the lightuings flash and thunders roar ? 
They pierce the heart that slumbers there, no more, 


No sad dejection fills that breast with woe, 
Nor streams of unavailing sorrow flow. 

*T is a delightful slumber, that secures 

From misery that active man endures ; 

*T is a soft passage, that conducts the blest, 
From scenes of woe, to never ending rest. 
View the worn traveller, as he tires and faints ; 
Behold him chase the forms that Fancy paints ; 
In ecstacy, he grasps the vision fair, 

And shrinks, amazed, to see it melt in air. 

O, | mistook — the wearied traveller cries, 

As brighter phantoms still before him rise ; — 
Again I'll press along the ascending road, 
That points me to blest Happiness’ abode. 
Deluded man! turn your fond wandering eyes 
To the bleak shore where icy mountains rise ; 


There seek for Autumn’s fruit, and Summer’s flowers, 


There tondly hope to bask in Pleasure’s bowers, 
Sweetly repose where fierce hyenas prowl, 


And laugh to scorn the unchained tiger’s howl: 
But seek not in these gilded forins to find, 

True, lasting bliss for the immortal mind. 

How vain you strive to bury thus your woes, 

*T is Death, and death alone, brings true repose. 
O, could that dark impenetrable veil 

Be once removed, in rapture would we hail 

The glittering prospect rising still more bright, 
And clearly spread before the ravished sight. 

But ah, how dark, how fearful is the stream 
Through which we sail, without one radiant beam 
To guide our passage to yon boundless sea, 

Or mark our progress to Eternity. 

O, who can tell, how long the dashing wave 

The tempest-tost and feeble barque shall heave ; 
Or who can tell what softly breathing gales, 

Shall waft us on through these tempestuous vales. 


Where stands he now, with banner all unfurled, 
Who scarcely deigned to mock a feeble world ? 
*T is but an hour since that majestic form, 
Defied the autuimn’s blast, and winter’s storm; 
The lightnings flash from that terrific eye ; 

He fixes his imperial throne on high ; 

Calmily surveys the engines of his will, 

And speaks to troubled nations, ‘ Peace! Be still!’ 
He speaks, and einpires quiver at the voice ; 

He smiles, and empires at the smile rejoice. 

But ah, how changed! A lonely exile now, 

Not e’ en the meanest slaves before him bow. 
Now gilded princes, fearless, laugh and mock, 
To view Earth’s conqueror languish on a rock. 
But it is past — serenely now he ’ll sleep, 

While that lone willow o’ er his tomb shall weep. 
O, let me linger round that harmless bier, 

And drop at least one silent, bitter tear. 


Turn to the landscape, clothed in nature’s blooin ; 
The gentle breeze exhales its sweet perfume ; 
Not e’ en proud princes, in their glory crowned, 
Wear half the splendors that this scene surround. 
But turn again ; where all was once so bright, 
What cheerless visions burst upon the sight. 
Thus, the precatious path of human life, 

Now darkened with discordant nature’s strife, 


Beholds the marshalled host, and warrior’s blade — 


To-morrow, peaceful as the evening shade, 
That doth invite the weary soul to rest, 

Ané calins the surges of the troubled breast. 
How slow is man to learn the painful truth, 

That speaks so loud to Age and buoyant Youth ; 
Still Fancy’s vision charms the eager soul, 

And still be views the distant phantoms roll. 
Thus hurried onward to his final doom, 

He learns, at last, nought ’s certain but the tomb. 





VILLAGE BELLS. 


How soft the music of those village bells, 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 

In cadence sweet! now dying all away, 
Now pealing loud again, and louder still, 
Clear and sonorous as the gale comes on. 
With easy force it opens all the cells 


J. F. 


Where mem’ry slept. Wherever I have heard 


A kindred melody, the scene recurs, 
And with it all its pleasures and its pains. 


Cowper. 


|THE LEGEND OF KNOCKSHEOGOWNA. 
| 


In Tipperary, Ireland, is one of the most singularly | 
shaped hills in the world. It has got a peak at the top, | 
\like a conical night-cap thrown carelessly over your| 
‘head as you awake in the morning. On the very point) 
who built it and her friends used to go on parties of | 
pleasure; but that was long after the days of fairies, and | 
it is, I believe, now deserted. 

But before lodge was built, or acre sown, there was 
;close to the hill a large pasturage, where a herdsman 
\spent his days and nights among the herd. The spot| 
‘had been an old fairy ground, and the good people were | 
angry that the scene of their light and airy gambols | 
‘should be trampled by the rude hoofs of bulls and cows. 
| The lowing of cattle sounded sad in their ears, and the | 
‘chief of the fairies of the hill determined in person to 
\drive away the new comers, and the way she thought of 
| was this: — when the harvest nights came on, and the | 
‘moon shune bright and brilliant over the hill, and the} 
'cattle were lying down hushed and quiet, and the herds- | 
|man, wrapped in his mantle, was musing with his heart | 
| gladdened by the glorious company of the stars twink- | 
|ling above him, bathed in the flood of light bursting all 
lover the sky, she would come and dance before him, — | 
|now in one shape — now in another — but all ugly and 
\frightful to behold. One time she would be a great| 


jhorse, with the wings of an eagle, and a tail like a} 


| 
| 
| 
| 








|ment she would change into a little man, lame of a leg, | 
| with a bull’s head, and a lambent flame playing round it. 
| Then intoa great ape, with duck’s feet, and a turkey- 
icock’s tail. But I should be all day about it, were I to 


tell you all the shapes she took. And then she would | 


roar, or neigh, or hiss, or bellow, or howl, or hoot, - 
inever yet was roaring, neighing, hissing, bellowing, | 


| 





|howling, or hooting, heard in this world before or since. | 


| The poor herdsman would cover his face, and call on all| 
|the saints for help, but it was no use. With one puff of 
jher breath she would blow away the fold of his great- | 
| coat, let him hold it ever so tightly over his eyes, and not 
|a saint in heaven paid him the slightest attention. And| 
to make matters worse, he never could stir; no, nor even | 
shut his eyes, but there was obliged to stay, held by what} 
ipower he knew not, gazing at these terrible sights, until | 
ithe hair of his head would lift his hat half a foot over 
jhis crown, and his teeth would be ready to fall out from 
ichattering. But the cattle would scamper about mad, | 
las if they were bitten by the fly; and this would last| 
j until the sun rose over the hill. 

The poor cattle, from want of rest, were pining away, 
‘and food done them no good; beside, they met with ac-} 


‘is built a sort of lodge, where in the summer the lady || 


|dragon, hissing loud and spitting fire. Then in a mo-|| 


D1]! 


| 


||fortunes. ‘If that is all that ails you,’ said Larry, ‘make 


your mind easy. Were there as many fairies on Knock- 
|sheogowna as there are potatoe blossoms in Enogurty, I 
‘would face them. It would be a queer thing, indeed, if 
‘I, who never was afraid of a proper man, should turn 
;my back upon a brat of a fairy, not the bigness of one’s 
thumb.’ ‘Larry,’ said the farmer, ‘ do not talk so bold, 
|for you know not who is hearing you; but, if you make 
your words good, and watch my herds for a week on the 
|top of the mountain, your hand shall be free of my dish 
\till the sun has burnt itself down to the bigness of a 
farthing rush-light.’ 

| The bargain was struck, and Larry went to the hill- 
itop, when the moon began to peep over the brow. He 
jhad been regaled at the farmer’s house, and was bold 
with the extract of barleycorn. So he took his seat on 
\a big stone, under a hollow of the hill, with his back to 
jthe wind, and pulled out his pipes. He had not played 
|\long, when the voice of the fairies was heard upon the 
‘blast, like a low strain of music. Presently they burst 
out into a loud laugh, and Larry could plainly hear one 
jsay, ‘What! another man upon the fairies’ ring? Go 
Ito him, queen, and make him repent his rashness’; and 
they flew away. Larry felt them pass by his face, as 
they flew like a swarm of midges; and looking up hast- 


||ily, he saw between the moon and him a great black cat, 


)standing on the very top of its claws, with its back up, 
and mewing with the voice ‘f a water-mill. Presently 
it swelled up toward the sky, and, turning round 
on its left hind leg, whirled till it fell on the ground, 
from which it started in the shape of a salmon, with a 
cravat round its neck, in a pair of wax-top boots. ‘Go 
on, jewel,’ said Larry ; ‘if you dance, I’ll pipe,’ and he 
\struck up. So she turned into this, and that, and the 
other; but still Larry played, as he well knew how. At 
last she lost patience, as ladies will do when you do not 
jmind their scolding, and changed herself into a calf, 
milk-white as the cream of Cork, and with eyes as mild 
as those of the girl Ilove. She came up gentle and 
fawning, in hopes to throw him off his guard by quiet- 
|ness, and then to work him some harm. But Larry was 
not so deceived ; for when she came up, he, dropping 
|his pipes, leaped upon her back. 


Now from the top of Knocksheogowna, as you look 
wesiward tu the broad Ailantie, you will see the Shan- 
‘non, queen of rivers, ‘ spreading like a sea,’ and running 
(on in gentle course to mingle with the ocean, through 
\the fair city of Limerick. It on this night shone under 
the moon, and looked beautifully from the distant hill. 
Fifty boats were gliding up and down on the sweet cur- 
\rent, and the song of the fishermen rose gaily from the 
\shore. Larry, as I said before, leaped upon the back of 


icidents without end. Never a night passed that some of| the fairy, and she, rejoiced at the opportunity, sprung 





| them did not fall into a pit, and get maimed, or may be, || from the hill-top, and bounded clear at one jump, over 
° ‘ > $s |] > Y aT j “ i > j 2g x 1e 
| killed. Some would tumble into a river, and be drowned || the Shannon, flowing as it was just ten miles from the 





| 
| 
| 
1 


|| — in a word, there seemed never to be an end of the ac- || Mountain’s base. It was done in a second; and when 
''cidents. But what made the matter worse, there could||she alighted on the distant bank, kicking up her heels, 
jnot be a herdsman got to tend the cattle by night. One||She flung Larry on the soft turf. No sooner was he thus 
visit from the fairy, drove the stoutest-hearted almost, Planted, than he looked her straight in the face, and, 


mad. The owner of the ground did not know what to|\ Scratching his head, cried, ‘ By my word, well done ! — 


|| do. He offered double, treble, quadruple wages, but not|| that was not a bad leap for a calf!’ 


‘a man could be found for the sake of money to go 
‘the successful issue of her project, and continued her 
‘pranks. The herd gradually thinning, and no man dar- 
jing to remain on the ground, the fairies came back in 
lnumbers, and gambolled as merrily as before, quaffing 
dew-drops from aeorns, and spreading their feast on the 
head of capacious mushrooms. 


| 
| What was to be done, the puzzled farmer thought in 
|vain. He found that his substance was daily diminish- 


jing; his people terrified, and his rent-day coming round. 


iIt is no wonder that he looked gloomy, and walked 
‘mournfully down the road. Now in that part of the 
world dwelt a man by the name of Larry Hoolahan, 
who played on the pipes better than any other player 
within fifteen parishes. A roving, dashing blade was 
|Larry, and feared nothing. Give him plenty of liquor, 
|,and he would defy the evil one. He would face a mad 
| bull, or fight single-handed against a fairy. In one of his 
| gloomy walks, the farmer met him, and on La rry’s ask- 


ing the cause of his down looks, he told him all his mis- 





| 
| 
| 





|| through the horror of facing the fairy. She rejoiced at|| 


|| She looked at him for a moment, and then assumed 
her own shape. ‘ Laurence,’ said she, ‘you are a bold 
|fellow ; will you come back the way you went?’ ‘And 
|that’s what I will, said he, ‘if you let me.’ So chang- 
\| ing toa calf again, again Larry got on her back, and at 
||another bound they were again upon the top of Knock- 
jsheogowna. The fairy once more assuming her figure, 
addressed him: ‘ You have shown so much courage, 
|Laurence,’ said she, ‘that while you keep herds on this 
hill, you never shall be molested by me or mine. The 
|day dawns; go down to the farmer, and tell him this; 
land if any thing I can do may be of service to you, ask, 
and you shall have it.’ She vanished accordingly — and 
kept her word, in never visiting the hill during Larry’s 
life ; but he never troubled her with requests. He piped 
and drank at the farmer’s expense, and roosted in his 
chimney corner, occasionally casting an eye to the flock. 
He died at last, and is buried in a green valley of pleas- 
ant Tipperary; but whether the fairies returned to the 
hill of Knocksheogowna after his death, is more than I 
can say. 
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ADVENTURES 
DURING THE REBELLION IN JAMAICA, 1831-2 
BY A PLANTER. 


No, EEE. 


Original. 





WE were now inactive for some days, for which no 


intervals rushing about through the flames and dense 
smoke. The burning houses soon communicated to the 
cocoa-nut trees, which on lighting made a terrible crack- 
ling. Every now and then was heard the squealing of 
a bayonetted pig, or a turkey fowl, or duck, all of which 
were immediately despatched for our own use, and sent 
\to Latium. 

Our list of killed and wounded was rather small, and by 





reason can be given, but that we were waiting for the 
declaration of martial law. In the mean time we were 
employed in putting the station in a proper state of de- 
fence — arranging matters in a military way — putting 
the Barracks in order for a long stay, which it was quite 
obvious now that we should have to make — and above 
all, persons were appointed to oversee the cooking es- 
tablishment, under the dignified title of Commissaries. 

At length, after we had waited some time, burning 
for revenge, the news came that martial law had been 
declared by the Assembly and Governor. Orders were 
sent to our leaders, to ‘ burn, kill and destroy’ every 
rebel we could get hold of. 

It will hardly be wondered at that we should have 
been impatient for action, when it is kept in mind that 
we were in an isolated situation— without any certain 
news from any distance around — and that all had rea- 
son to believe—and many were but too certain—that 
all they possessed in the world, except the few things 
they had with them, was destroyed and plundered by 
slaves; which for men in the situation of most of us, 
was a dreadful misfortune, and quite sufficient to exas- 
perate milder tempers than the generality assembled at 
Latium. I had not one change of dress in the world, 
but the things I had on, and as several large fires had 
been seen in the direction of our estate, I gave up all my 
‘traps’ as lost. 

Captain Gordon was not tardy in acting up to his or- 
ders. It was determined to adopt the policy of burning 
all the negro houses, and destroying their effects and pro- 
visions, which it was hoped would tend to deter them 
from setting fire to the few estates which were yet 
standing; and care was to be taken not to molest any of 
the negro huts on these latter, even though the slaves 
were in rebellion. 

A party accordingly put off next day for Windsor, it 
being the nearest; about twenty men being left behind 
as guards at Latium. Oncoming in sight of the estate, 
all the negroes were perceived assembling in the mill- 
yard, employed in distributing the plunder which they 
had taken from the stores of Cousin’s house —such as 
sugar, rum, and other provisions, and furniture. One 
of their head people was apparently superintending their 
operations. The moment they caught sight of the mili- 
tia, which was not for some time, they set up a unani- 
mous shout — yelling, blew their horns and shells, and 
retreating slowly into the negro houses, from which the 
women and children escaped to the thick woods in rear 
of them. The negro dwellings in Jamaica are usually 
a large cluster of huts, with walls no higher than a 
man’s head; built of stone-work or lath and plaster, — 
thatched with grass, and the better sort shingled. Each 
house has a piece of ground attached to it, planted with 
plantains, bannanas, yams, cocoas and other tropical 
vegitables, beside quantities of cocoa-nut trees, bread- 
fruit &c., with a pig-stye with one or more ‘ hogs’ as they 
are invariably called there. The whole form a thick 
and frequently beautifully picturesqe grove, through 
which huts can only be seen at intervals. They are 
usually intersected with narrow winding paths, leading 
from house to house. 

There I suppose the men calculated upon making a 
vigorous stand, — for as the militia came up they dis- 
charged a few shots— without doing any injury — with 
a great show of valor. The fire which our men poured 
in on them, however, soon changed their tune, for they 


~ instantly took to the huts, and followed the women into 


the woods. In five minutes not a black was to be seen 
any where. 

Our men now commenced setting fire to the negro 
houses, which, from the combustible composition, were 
alight in an instant. Nothing was to be heard but the 
crackling of fire —shouts— beating in of doors, and 
breaking and cracking of crockery &c., while the men 
in red and blue looked like demons as they were seen at 


no means glorious, for it consisted of some old women, 
who were shot while dodging about among the bushes ; 
and whom in the smoke, some of our men mistook for 
men. Every one was sorry that it had happened, but in 
the excitement they were thought of but for a moment. 

Having burnt and destroyed every thing, and not left 
the rebels a single shed to creep under the next night ; — 
we left the place, though not in the strict military order 
we approached it. : 


The works presented a woeful spectacle of devasta- 
tion; the burnt and blackened walls within, in miserable 
contrast to the white and blue paint outside. Furni- 
ture, broken crockery, puncheotts, barrels and things of 
every description lying about in al! directions, — sever- 
‘al of the cane pieces burnt, and every horse, mule, and 
|the cattle on the property, walking about and treading 
down every thing just as they pleased. 


We were pretty well satisfied with this commence- 
ment of the campaign,—and returned to quarters, 
breathing death and annihilation to every rebel we 
should meet — no pursuit was attempted after those who 
had retreated to the woods. 

Our little garrison soon began to assume a very mili- 
tary appearance, sentinels were placed in all directions, 





and doubled at night. The watch-word was required 
of all passers by.— The officers were established in| 
their old quarters, the cross-house, and the Barracks’ 
were plentifully supplied with deal boards, to make beds | 
\for the men. For myself I chose a comfortable corner | 
\in the curing-house, on the top of some sugar hogsheads | 
which I kept to myself during the time we stayed there. | 

We were now too bona-fide soldiers, receiving a pay | 
of five shillings a day from the Island, one half of which | 
they however deducted for provisions. Of these latter | 
we were plentifully supplied with coffee in pails and to} 
be drank out of tin pans, sugar and biscuit for breakfast | 
— beef, soup and biscuit at dinner, and to find our own, 
knives, forks and plates, — row as there were not above, 
ten plates among the whole of us, we had to use hard| 
biscuit instead, and our pocket knives. However as it| 
had a spice of romance about it,—being new, —and| 
| plenty of employment being in store for us, we had yet| 
|no time to grumble. 





The next place we visited was Moor Park, the prop-| 
erty of Capt. Gordon, —a party of about forty, accom- 
panied by the boys on mules to take care of our horses, 
set off on horse back, and soon come in sight of the 
place; every building was burnt, the walls black and 
smoky alone standing and presenting a ghastly and dis- 
mal appearance. 





Across the road leading to the huts the negroes had| 
built a barricade of carts chained together by the wheels, | 
bamboos, sugar hogsheads, spars of wood, and every 
heavy thing imaginable ; this we soon got through, and 
overturned, pushing forward toward the negro huts, in 
the hope of surprising the inmates; in this we were dis- 
appointed, as not a soul was to be seen, they having all 
retreated to the mountains on hearing of our expluits at 
Windsor the day before. This was a disappointment ; 
however, we went to work, heart and soul, and yester- 
day’s scene was acted over again. 

I now set out on a plundering expedition, being great- 
ly in want of blankets for bedding and saddlecloths; so, 
the first good looking house I came to, I dashed into, 
breaking my musket in forcing the door, it being a sam- 
ple of the generality of such tenements. I shall attempt 
adescription. It consisted of a hall and two bed-rooms, 
one on each side; these latter had beds in each, and were 
furnished with shelves, tables &c. The hall had a door 
on each side, one in front and one in the back, so that by 
entering the front one you could pass through the house 
into the garden behind. It had a round mahogany table 














and several chairs — pegs were fixed in different parts 


of the wall to hang hats on, I suppose, —and the roof 
was nicely shingled. The whole painted white and 
green. In fact I can safely aver, that it far surpasses in 
elegance and comfort — the climate considered — any of 
the most respectable English cottages—so famed for 
neatness: and was a palace to an Irish hut. 

Not an article of any kind, was, however, to be seen 
any where, and for a time we were at a loss to imagine 
what the negroes had done with their clothes, household 
utensils &c., till at length some one happening to dig in 
the ground with his bayonet, the secret was discovered. 
It struck something which sounded hollow, and on ex- 
amination proved to be a box ; and after that we disin- 
terred round every house numerous boxes of clothes, 
kegs of sugar, tamarinds, large quantities of crockery, 
large jars of syrup, vinegar and rum, beside quantities 
of Mr Gordon’s wine and beer, which they had robbed 
trom the great house which was close by. The boxes 
of clothes were soon broken open, ransacked, and the 
contents appropriated, many of the men not having 
changed their linen since the first day of guard-keeping. 
The crockery was all smashed to atoms,—the men 
amusing themselves with throwing them about in show- 
ers. 

I managed to get a blanket or so, and a tin pot, being 
satisfied with which I gave myself up wholly to destroy 
every thing which came in my way. In most of the 
houses we found many articles of Mr Gordons, —chairs, 
tables, beds, books &c. ; all which we endeavored to save 
as much as possible, though the fire raged so furiously 
that there was not time to get out half. Icame to a 
house which contained many of his papers which were 
saved. 

The men could not withstand the temptation of the 
great quantities of wine and porter which we were con- 
tinually finding, for being afraid to drink the water, for 
fear the rebels might have poisoned it; they became ex- 
cessively thirsty, the more so that we were working 
very hard under a broiling mid day sun, and a scorching 
fire to boot. The bottles being corked and sealed, there 
was no fear of poison, so that many drank largely of the 
grateful fluids, and became tipsy accordingly, not so bad 
but what they al) got home safe, however. 

Next day we were reinforced at Latium by the second 
company of the St James Regiment, — we were the third 
company — under Captain 'T —— but he being a man of 
weight must be fully described. 

He stood about six feet in his stockings, and was about 
the size of a sugar hogshead. I do not think he was 
any larger, though I have often heard it asserted. He 
usually wore a blue coat and white pantaloons, prefer- 
ring blue to red, as being less distinguished, he was 
a modest man, and did not wish to take up too much of 
the rebels attention in case we came within gun-shot; 
he had a large flabby face, and spoke rather thick, inso- 
much, that when heated and in the ardor of battle, no 
one could understand any thing he said; and [ would 
wish the reader to understand that, although by nature 
very fierce and brave, yet his modesty so stood in his 
way, that instead of his appearing in the van, he was 
always to be seen flourishing in the rear. On a retreat 
he was a most effective and useful officer, for he then 
always got over his foolish modesty, and pressing to the 
front, piloted the way in a most masterly style, and all 
this, notwithstanding his immense bulk. 

As a convincing proof of his modesty, he had a large 
white charger, and his boy had a stout black mule.— 
Now the Captain actually made the boy ride the white 
charger, and he transferred his portly person and other 
trappings to the black mule, so that he might not incur 
the imputation of wishing to be distinguished above his 
brother officers, for had he ridden the charger he would 
have been two feet higher than any one in the whole 
company. 

His Lieutenant was the very reverse. Lieutenant C. 
was a short man with nothing particular to distinguish 
him; he was very brave, and a capital leader of a scour- 
ing party in the woods. 

Our force now amounted to about one hundred and 
twenty men. And Captain —— now gave up the com- 
mandof Latium to LieutenantG. of the Royal navy, such 
being the custom of procedure, a navy Lieutenant being 
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specimen of a British seaman, and had his eccentrici- 
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higher in rank than a militia, or evena regular Captain. 
Accordingly that universally respected gentleman as- 
sumed the command of the station. He was a regular 


ties too; he was about forty-five, hale looking and of 
moderate stature. He usually dressed entirely in white 
drill, cloth being too warm for him; his coat was cut in 
the frock form, und being made of drill, had a very sin- 
gular effect, — on his head he wore a straw hat tied with | 
a black ribbon hat-band, — a‘ machiat’ or cutlass, for he! 
persisted in not carrying pistols, completed his equip- | 
ment. Of coOurse he was always on horse back in our) 
expedition. 











EDWARD LYTTON BULWER. 


Original. 





The prince of modern puppies. 
Boston Courier. 


‘In times of old, books-were as religious cracles; as 
literature advanced, they next became venerable precep- 
tors; they next descended to the rank of instructive 
friends; and, as their number increased, they sunk still 
jower,—to that of entertaining companions; and, at 





present, they seem degraded into culprits, to hold up}; 


their hands at the bar of every self-elected, yet not the 
less peremptory, judge, who choses to write from humor 
or interest, from enmity or arrogance.’ 

Often as we have felt the truth of this truly Coleridg- 
ian remark, it has seldom been recalled with more force, 
than by recent observations respecting the individual 
above named. Perfectly sensible as we are, of the lia- 
bility to misapprehension involved in the very nature of 
Bulwer’s early writings, of the requisiteness of more 
than ordinary imaginative sentiment for their enjoyment, 
and of the meretricious tendency of their author’s style, 
—we are yet unable to account for the unmitigated crit- 


ical severity exercised toward them. When we reflect! 
that Bulwer is at present but thirty-five years of age, | 


and recollect what he has accomplished as a literary 
man; when we consider his singular power over our 
mother tongue, and the rare gems to be gleaned from his 
works, — we are equally surprised at the prejudice which 
— because of an unimportant coincidence between his 
last production and that of an American writer — can 
unhesitatingly denominate him a plagiarist, and the ab- 
sence of discriminating judgment — which fails to recog- 
nize in his combined writings, even the germ of power- 
ful authorship or enduring fame. And we are provoked 
thereby, to venture a few observations in a kindlier, and, 
as we conscientiously believe, more just spirit. 

While that expressive although ill-defined term, Ge- 
nius, has been accorded to the author of these works with 
more frequency and earnestness as his various produc- 
tions have successively appeared, the popular notion of 
his legitimate rank in the world of letters is yet but 
vaguely determined. Many, we apprehend, are luke- 
warm, not to say decidedly hostile to his writings, on the 
ground of their supposed injurious tendency, and nota 
few, perhaps, in whose minds this sentiment is modified 
by latent regard for, and interest in the talent they dis- 
play. 

The form in which Bulwer’s powers were first unfold- 
ed to the public, was—to say the least— singularly un- 
fortunate. Asa portrayer of fashionable vice and folly, 
(supposing truth to have been his aim) he may, indeed, 
have proved himself graphic, discerning, and ingenious; 
but this sphere was not manifestly the highest nor the 
most appropriate within his reach, as the event has 
clearly manifested. His purposes as an author—the 
permanent tendency of his feelings — in a word, the true 
spirit and intent of the man, were but faintly shadowed 
forth in his early writings. Hence, by the multitude, 
the real genius of Bulwer (we use the term in a double 
sense) was but dimly and infrequently discerned, and to 
that ‘lesser public’ to which he and kindred spirits must 
look for discriminating appreciation — the dest light of 
the new luminary in the literary horizon, was faintly 
radiated. 

There may, indeed, exist a difference of opinion as to 
the wisdom of his plan — in certain of its developements 
especially — in effecting the projected end; but that the 
purpose was good —nay, that no small degree of moral 


‘ 


| 


; courage as well as intellectual energy was requisite for | 
|its advancement, no one can justly deny. We are dis- 
|posed, from a contemplative view of the works of our 
author, taken in connection with attendant circumstan- 
| ces, to regard him as actuated by the ‘ holy ambition of | 
philanthropy ’ which was so felicitously described, on a| 
‘late impressive occasion, as an essential element in hu- | 
nan greatness. Under the inspiration of such a motive | 
we conceive the first series of novels to have been com-| 
|posed. Their design was to annihilate the dazzling veil | 
which intervenes between what is called high life —as'| 
| existent to the writer’s view — and the humble scenes of | 
‘human life and vicissitude. In the process of such an 
|undertaking — exaggeration, and the presentation of| 
details calculated, from their very nature, in some meas- 
ure, to disgust the refined spirit — were almost unavoid- 
able contingencies. 

Perhaps the chief difficulty with which an author has| 
to contend, is a state of mind on the part of his readers, | 
which renders them incapable of appreciating his views. | 
This, without doubt, is to be expected as far as the intel- 
lect is concerned, but the case is quite different when a 
work having a moral aim and tendency is misinterpret- 
led. There are comparatively few, we apprehend, on 
this side of the Atlantic, where local prejudices can of | 
course exercise no sway, who distinctly understand the 
design, or rightly estimate the character of Bulwer. — 
Many sensible and excellent individuals, perhaps, would 
consider it a dangerous experiment to recommend his 
works to the attention of young men. They are indeed, 
like most portraitures of character, susceptible of gross | 
|| perversion, especially by corrupt or depraved minds, but | 


| 











munity. The literary talent, rich imagination, and ac- 


works, are doubtless very generally admired, and that 
|too, in frequent instances, by those who are very scep- 
tical as to his moral object and probable influence. 





If such doubts have any reasonable foundation, it be- 
| hoves every man and christian, to deprecate, by word 
and deed, the circulation of a corrupt influence under a 
|guise the most insidious and alluring. But, for our- 
selves, believing, as we do, that none are so capable of 
| faithfully representing vice and folly, in their native de- 
| formity, as those whose moral vision has been rendered 
/clear and acute by virtue and religion, we cannot but 
consider Bulwer’s striking and just representations of 
||the evil, not less than the good in human conduct, as 
| proofs of high intellectual and moral attainments. 

From this opinion, we may readily infer that, in giv- 
ing his production to the world, Bulwer has in view a 
|nobler purpose than the mere acquisition of fame. And, 
| although this purpose may be easily anticipated, and is 
prominently shadowed forth from the volumes them- 
| selves, it was not, we believe, distinctly avowed, at least 
'publicly, until the publication of the ‘Conversations 
{with an Ambitious Student in ill health,’ in the intro- 
‘duction to which, it is plainly announced. 

The ‘Conversations’ which form the body of the 
| work were held with one, gradually, but consciously de- 
clining — a truly intellectual character — and although 
literary men and works sometimes constitute the subjects 
of these interviews, they generally relate to man’s na- 
ture, experience, and prospects, and consequently in- 
volve philosophical and ethical topics, which, from the 
mode in which they are treated, and the peculiar circum- 
stances attending their discussion, acquire an interest 
lseldom attached to such subjects in the mind of the 
ordinary reader. 

Sympathy, too, is so readily called forth and prolonged, 
that we follow, as it were, the thoughts and feelings of 
the dying student without an effort, and watch the oper- 
ations of his receding spirit with deep attention, until it 
enters upon ‘ that bourne whence no traveller returns.’ 

Whatever individual prejudice may obtain as regards 
the author of ‘ Pelham,’ no ground is thence afforded to 


English, ‘Conversations with an Ambitious Student,’ 
‘The Pilgrims of the Rhine,’ and ‘The Last Days of 
Pompeii.” The characteristic distinction of these vol- 
umes is the ideality they display. And by this we un- 








sad want of confidence in the moral sense of the com-| 


curate observation of this author, as exhibited in his| 


derstand something more than the imaginative faculty 
by which an author conceives, or represents to his own 
mind the characters or plot of his work. The ideality 
of which we speak, is a tendency toward the unseen and 
spiritual, a looking beyond the common and tangible, — 
an excursiveness of spirit which indefinitely extends the 
range of thought, and associates with every object and 
incident, — with the flower and the ruin, with the sigh- 
ing wind and the silent stars, and, above all, with human 
nature, sentiments of deep and permanent interest. Of 
such an ideality, these works are no ordinary examples. 
Their author transports us to the side of an enthusiastic 
votary of nature, and bids us mark the mystic emotions 
which agitate his breast, as his dying eyes gaze forth 
upon her domain. If we ascend with him the lordly 
Rhine, it is not only the scenery along its borders, which 
we behold; a more wondrous presence is with us; — the 
beauty and intensity of young affection contrasted with 
the cold barrenness of worldly wisdom, — the legendary 
lore of that romantic region, —the sublime and sad in- 
terest of youthful decline and death. And if we con- 
template the fated city, as renewed and repeopled by his 
pen, —the inquiry of Madame de Stael is forcibly re- 
called: ‘ Does he who is not endowed with an enthusi- 
astic imagination, flatter himself that he is in any wise 
acquainted with the earth upon which he lives, or has 
travelled over any of its countries ?’ 
I stood within the city Gisinterred ; 

And heard the autumnal leaves, like light foot-falls 
Of spirits passing through the streets ; and heard 

The mountain’s slumberous voice at intervals 

Thrill through those roofless halls ; 
The oracular thunder penetrating shook 


The listening soul in my suspended blood, 
I felt that Earth out of her deep heart spoke — 


to disapprove their perusal, on this ground, evinces a| I felt, but heard not. 


| 

If Gibbon first conceived the idea of writing his his- 
tory among the ruins of Rome, there is nothing surpris- 
ing in the fact, that such a scene should inspire a similar 
intent in the mind of an author. And it was a work for 

which few minds are better fitted. It required, for its 
'|successful accomplishment, chiefly and primarily, a 
\|large endowment of ideality ;— not merely conceptive 
||energy sufficient to re-produce the events and times, of 
| the reign of Titus, but the power of imparting sucha 
||moral interest to the scenes and beings of the story, as 
|| would bring them with life and energy before the reader. 
||And this we conceive our author most signally to have 
accomplished. So admirably comprehensive is the ar- 
rangement of the tale, that few circumstances or prin- 
ciples serving to designate and bring out the general 
characteristics of the period, seem wanting. In the first 
place we have the Athenian and Ione, awakening the 
intensely interesting associations of Greece, and enhanc- 
ing the classic interest of the story; and next, the dark 
||form of the Egyptian, carrying us back yet farther in 
the history of the world — to the land of the pyramids, 
and giving something of gothic effect to the back-ground 
of the picture; then the impassioned devotion of the 
Nazarenes — directing our gaze from amid the very air 
of antiquity and the rites of mythology, to the coming 
renovation which Christianity was about to introduce ; 
while the self-indulgent Sallust, the heartless Clodius, 
the ostentatious Edile, the rich Diomed— the robust 
| forms of the gladiators, the rapacious Priest of Isis, and 
the withered Sage of Vesuvius, thrust upon our view 
expressive illustrations of the luxury, vice, and super- 
stition of the period. But it was requisite that the mind 
of the reader should be brought still nearer to the scene, 
and therefore, not less in wisdom than in beauty, has the 
author interlineated the narration with a vein of senti- 
ment coincident with that in the human bosom of what- 
ever age or country. The love of Glaucus and Ione, 
the perplexed yet fervent enthusiasm of Apaecides, and 
the tender affection existing between Lydon and poor 
old Burbo, all testify truly of and appeal directly to the 
sympathies of ourcommon nature. And to give a yet 
deeper and more touching pathos to the whole, — ever 
and anon, the light figure of the sightless one, flitting 
amid the gay Pompeians, or weaving her flowery gar- 


| 
| 


support such a sentiment in relation to ‘England and the || lands — turns our thoughts to Nydia and her unrequited 


love. The chief modifications which would tend to 
harmonize and render more perfect the combined ef- 
fect of this work — are the omission of the greater part, 
if not all of the versified poetry, and a brighter fate for 
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the blind girl. The poetry in which the author excels is | STANZAS WRITTEN ON NEWPORT BEACH. 
not best presented in the form of stanzas; therein he| 
often fails. In his reflections upon and impassioned | 
representations of intellectual and spiritual phenomena, | 
he most happily exhibits a poetical imagination. The 
work before us abounds in illustrations of this remark; Hath led me to this lonely shore — 


our limits wi!l allow of the introduction of but few. Again the white foam upward swells, 
| Above the many colored shells — 
But where art thou ? 


Original. 





Since where thou art I cannot be, 
"Twill svothe to be, Where thou hast been.’ 


Love’s sister Solitude, once more 


There is much poetry of description in these words 
supposed to be those of the son of the widow of male 
whom Jesus raised from the dead: — 





Yon pale moon by the swift hours led, 
Sails its blue sea star-islunded ! ° 
The faint wave ’neath her radiance bright 
Is flashing with phosphoric light! 

But where art thou? 





‘Till that time, I had been as other men — thought- || 
less, not abandon ed — taking no heed but of the things 
of love and life; nay I had inclined to the gloomy faith} 
of the earthly Sadducee! But, raised from the dead, 
from awful and desert dreams, that these lips never dare 
reveal — recalled upon earth to testify the powers of || 
heaven — once more mortal — the impress of immortal- | 
ity; Idrew anew being from the grave. Oh, fated —| 
ch, lost Jerusalem! Him, from whom came my life, I 
beheld adjudged to the agonized and parching death ! — 
Far in the mighty crowd, I saw the light rest and glim- 
mer over the cross; I heard the hooting mob —I cried| 
aloud —I raved —I threatened — none heeded me. I 
was lost in the whirl and the roar of thousands! But! 
even then, in my agony and his own, methought the| 
glazed eye of the Son of Man sought me out; his lip) 
smiled as when it conquered death — it hushed me, and) Ti aa SES a 
I became calm. He who defied the grave for another, | A NIGHT IN THE CATACOMBS. 
what was the grave tohim? The stn shone aslant the In one of my lonely rambles about Paris [joined a crowd | 
pale and powerful features, and then diedaway! Dark-| of twenty or thirty persons, waiting at the outer door! 
ness fell over the earth; how long it endured, I know| that leads to the upper entrance aft the Catacombs. I 
not. A low cry came through the gloom, a sharp and | | had heard of these extraordinary vaults, but not having! 
bitter ery — and all was silent!’ Vol. 2, pp. 47, 48. |, passed before the Barriere d’Enier, I had not inspected| 

| them in person. Though I could not help conjecturing! 

« As you see the wind only agitate the green leaf upon | that a subterrancous cemetery, where the relies of ten| 
the bough, while the leaf which has lain withered and | centuries reposed, must be a sight too congenial with the 
seared upon the ground, bruised, trampled upon, till the peerns temper of my mind, I had no notion of the ac-| 
sap and life are gone — is suddenly whirled aloft, now)|| 
here now there, without stay and without rest; so the) || distempered state of feeling, I should not have trusted | 
love which visits the happy and the hopeful, hath but|| | my nerves with the spectacle to be expected. How will! 
freshness on its wings; its violence is but spartive ; but || | the curious tourist of the present day smile as he peruses 
the heart that hath fallen from the green things of life,|| this confession! —but a few, paige will understand | 
that is without hope — that hath no summer in its fibres, || |and pity what were my follies. As it was, I provided | 
is torn and whirled by the same wind that but caresses' | | myself, like the rest, with a waxen taper ,and we waited | 


A breathing calm is heard alone, 

The weary sea to sleep hath gone, 

And trembiing hesperus, loves own star! 

Vibrates, and gleams in heaven afar — 
But where art thou? 


Wandering from the salient sea 

The soft wind passes languidly, 

Sighing thatit dvth vainly seek 

To kiss the salt spray from thy cheek? 
Oh! where art thou! 


Vain questioning where nought replies — 
Yet sorrow shall not dim mine eyes, 

For well I know thy gentle heart, 

om feels for me, Where’er thou art. 


L. 
eee, a L ‘July, 1834. 








And poetry of feeling here: — 


2 : : with im ~g o . 
its brethren, — it hath no bough to cling to, — it is dashed | patience for the appearance of the guide from) 


from path to path —till the winds fall, and it is crushed || srry ee - < ae on ma gee u. bh wel) 
notes ive aes? Wa. |, ». 191. out three o’clock of a sultry afiernoon, and we were) 
detained so long, that when the door opened at last, we! 


‘all rushed in, and hurried old Jerome to the task of con-| 
‘ At length the Athenian said ina changed, and soft, | | ducting us, without giving him time for the necessary | 


and half-hesitating voice, ‘ Christian, helievest thou, 
among the doctrines of thy creed, that the dead live| 
again — that they who have loved here, are united here-|| 


And poetry of faith in the following : — 


| precaution of counting our number. I was an utter || 
stranger to all present, and felt at first, as if I should) 
have wished to view the sight, toward w hich we hurried| 
afier —that beyond the grave our good name shines|| oyr conductor, with him alone, or at least with fewer 
pure from the mortal wish that unjustly dims it in the and less vociferous companions: but when we had de-| 


\| 
|| 
= ed world, and that streams that are divided by) seended many steps into the bowels of the earth, and thel| 
the desert and the rock, meet in the Solemn Hades and || | cold air from the dwellings of mortality smote my brow, | 

“1 


2 > >? 
flow once more into one ? 1 [ owned a sensible relief from the presence of the living 


‘ Believe I, O Athenian! No; I do not believe, I know!) | | around me, and was cheered by the sound of their vari-|| 
and it is this beautiful and blessed assurance that sup-| | ous exclamations. 


ports me now.’ Vol. II. pp. 119. || however , it was with more than astonishment that I!| 


From the perusal of the ‘ Last Days of Pompeii,’ we}, $2Zed upon the opening scene,~and ever and anon, | 
think it must be conceded — not, indeed, that the litera-|; Wrapped up in my thoughts, I antic ipated with secret 
ry prominency of its author, at the present time, is indic-| forebodings, the horrors I was doomed to undergo. 
ative of a highand palmy state of the republic of letters,!|__ It would be superfluous to describe what has been de- 
but that inthe work before us, as well as in several im-| | scribed so often, yet none can have received, from a sur- 
mediately preceding it, he has furnished vivid and beauti-|| vey of the Cucenibe, such impressions as mv mind was| 
ful pictures of scenes transcendently interesting, and has'| prepared to admit; and few can have retained so vivid | 
contributed in no small measure to promote the growth), and distinct a picture of their appearance, as has been| 
of refined and poetic sentiment in a material and bust-|| branded on my soul in characters not to be effaced. 
ling age, thus ministering to an object of no ignoble phi-| Alas! I entered them with little of that fine catia 
tanthropy. IpPoLito. spirit so divinely eulogized by Virgil, in the motto that 

a |, is inscribed upon their walls: 
NIGHT. | 
| Atque metus omnes, et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepiiumque Acheronti avari. 

The interminable rows of bare and blackening skulls 
| — the masses interposed of gaunt and rottening bones, 
| that once gave strength and symmetry to the young, the 
| beautiful, the brave, now mildewed by ihe damp of the 
, cavern, and heaped together in indiscriminate arrange- 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. Southey. | ment — the faint mouldering and death-like smell that 





Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
How beautiful is night ! 

A dewy freshness fiils the silent air, 

No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 
Breaks the serene heaven: 

In full-orb’d glory yonder moon divine 

Rolls through the dark blue depths. 

Beneath her steady ray 

The desert circle spreads, 








Even with these ac , : . ‘ ; 
th these accompaniments,|| plunging at every step in more inexplicable error, till 





pervaded these gloomy labyrinths, and the long recesses 


-in the low-roofed rock, to which I dared not turn my 


eyes except by short and fitful giances, as if expecting 


| something terrible and ghasily to start from the indis- 
| tinetness of their distance, — all had associations for my 


thoughts very different from the solemn and edifying 
sentiments they must rouse ina well regulated breast, 
and, by degrees, I yielded up every faculty to the influ- 
ence of an ill-defined and mysterious alarm. My eye- 
sight waxed gradually dull to all but the fleshless skulls 


which were glaring in the yellow light of the tapers— 


the hum of human voices was stifled in my ears, and I 
thought myself alone, already with the dead. The 
guide thrust the light he carried into a huge skull that 
was lying separate in a niche; but I marked not the ac- 
tion or the man, but only the fearful glimmering of the 
transparent bone, which I thought a smile of triumphant 
malice from the presiding spectre of the place, while 
imagined accents whispered, in my hearing, ‘ Welcome 
to our charnel-house, for THIS shall be your chamber!’ 
Dizzy with indescribable emotions, I felt nothing buta 


| painful sense of oppression from the presence of others, 


as if I could not breathe for the black shapes that were 
crowding near me; and turning, unperceived, down a 
long and gloomy passage of the catacombs, I rushed as 
far as I could penetrate, to feed in solitude the growing 
appetite for horror, that had quelled for the moment, in 


;my bosom, the sense of fear, and even the feeling of 
lidentity. To the rapid whirl of various sensations that 


had bewildered me ever since I left the light of day, a 


/season of intense abstraction now succeeded. Theld my 


| tual horrors of that mansion for the dead, or in my then) 


burning eye-balls full upon the skulls in front, till they 
almost seemed to answer my fixed regard, and claim a 
|| dreadful fellowship with the being that held them. How 
long I stood motionless in this condition I know not — 
my taper was calculated to last a considerable time, and 
I was awakened from my trance by the scorching heat 
of its expiring inmy hand. Still insensible of what I 
was about, I threw it to the ground ; and, gleaming once 
more, as if to show the darkness and solitude to which 


| I was consigned, it was speedily extinguished. But, by 


| 


r 


| 
| 


| 
| 





the strong impression on my brain, the whole scene re- 
mained distinct, and it was not for some time that my 
fit of abstraction passed away, and the horrifie convic- 
tion came upon me, that I was left deserted, as I fancied 
in my first confusion, by faithless friends, and abandoned 
to the mercy of a thousand demons. AJ] the ideal terrors 
| I had cherished from my childhood, exalted to tempora- 
ry madness by the sense and certainty of the horrid ob- 
jects that surrounded me, rushed at onée upon my soul ; 

|and in an agony of impatient consternation, I screamed 
and shouted, loud and long, for assistance. Not an an- 


| swer was returned, but the dreary echoes of this dread- 


ful tomb. I saw that my cries for succor were hopeless 
and vain, and my voice failed me for very fear—my 
jaws were fixed and open, my palate dry — a cold sweat 
distilled from every pore, and my limbs were chill and 
| powerless as death. Their vigor at length revived, and 
| I rushed in a delirium through the passages, struggiing 
through their various windings to retrace my path, and 


running with the speed of lightning along one of the 
longest corridors, [ came with violence in full and loath- 
some contact with the skeleton relies at the end. The 


—— was like fire to my brain —I wept tears of rage 


and despair; and thrusting my fingers in the sockets of 


the empty skulls, to wrench them from the wall, I 
clutched their bony edges, till the blood sprung from my 
lacerated hand. In short, I cannot paint to you the ex- 
travagancies I acted, or the wild alternation of my feel- 
ings that endured for many hours. Sometimes excited 
to frenzy, I imagined I know not what of horrid and ap- 
palling, and saw, with preternatural acuteness, through 
the darkness as clear as noon,—while grisly visages 
seemed glaring on me near, and a red and bloody haze 
enveloped the more fearful distance. Then, when rea- 
son was on the point of going, an interval of terrible 
collection would succeed. I felt in my very soul how I 
was left alone— perhaps not to be discovered, at any 
rate for what appeared to me an endless period, in which 
I should perhaps expire of terror, and I longed for deep, 
deep sleep, or to be as cold and insensate as the things 
around me, I tried to recollect the courage, that only 
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on one point had ever failed me, but judgment had ever | 





1 : : 
|, and crumbled off my soul, and left me fearless and se- 


| They require the same substantial fare that sustains life in the per- 


' . - - ° 
| sons of their brethren of the great human family, and in order thi 
missed her stays, and the whispers of the subterraneous || rene. I was never happy —I was never worthy the |*°"s° their brethren of the great human family, and in o t 


wind, or the stealthy noises seemed to hear in concert} 
with the audible beatings of my heart, overcame me ir- 
resistibly. Sometimes I thought I could feel silence | 
palpable like a soft mantle on my ear —J figured dread- 
ful hands within a hair-breadth of my body, ready to 


| stile of Man, till then; and, as I lay, I faltered out my 
|| thanks i in ecstacy to Heaven, for all that had befallen || 
| me. 





floor on which I had been lying; but, rising from it, a 


tear me if I stirred, and in desperation flung myself up-}| | new being in all that is essential to existence, I entered 


on the groand. Then would I creep close to the mould- || 


|| 
ering fragments at the bottom of the wall, and try to dig) 
with my nails, from the hard rock, something to cover | 


me. Oh! how I longed fora cloak to wrap and hide| 


me, though it had been my mother’s winding-shcet, or || quietly in its former situation. I kept near the entrance! 


grave-flannel animated with worms. I buried my head | 


in the skirts of my coat, and prayed for slumber; but a| 


fearful train of images forced me again to rise and stum- 
ble on, shivering in frame with unearthly cold, and yet 
internally fevered with a tumult of agonizing thoughts. 


Any one must have suffered somewhat in such a situa-|| 


| EISES 
| Pe 


tion; but no one’s sufferings could resemble mine, unless 
he carried to the scene a mind so hideously prepared 
Part of these awful excavations are said to have been 
once haunted by banditti; but I had no fears of them, 
and should have swooned with transport to have come 
upon their fires at one of their turnings in the rock, 
though my appearance had been the instant signal for 
their daggers. 

In my wanderings I recovered for a moment the path 
taken by the guides, and found myself ina sort of cell 
within the rock, where particular specimens of mortali- 
ty were preserved. My arm rested on the table, where 
two or three loosened skulls, and a thigh-bone of ex- 
travagant dimensions, were lying, and a new fit of mad- 
ness seized me. My heart beat with redoubled violence, 
while I brandished the enormous bone, and hoarsely 

called for its original possessor to come in all the terrors 
of the grave, and there would I wrestle with him for the | 
relic of his own miserable carcase. I struck repeatedly | 


and hard, the hollow-sounding sides of the cell, shouting | 
my defianee:; - then throwi ing my self with stalenee towns native genius, until it has first undergone the ordeal of foreign crit- 
the openihg, I missed my balance, and, snatching at the }|icism, and obtained its favorable sanction. It is partly owing to this | 
wall round the corner to save myself, I jammed my hand||‘i7cumstance that our West, Copley, Newton, Leslie, and Green- 


| the passage, and walked briskly up and down, to recover | 
the play and vigor of my frame. I found the thigh-bone || 
on the ground where I had dropped it — and no longer F 
|| tortured by the fears that were gone for ever, replaced it | | 





of the cell, that the first guide who descended might not| | 
miss me ; and it could not be more than two hours, be- || 
|| fore Jerome, whose hair stood on one end when he heard | 
I had passed the night, came down with an early party | \| 


of visiters, and freed me from my dungeon. lI; 
| 
! 
le 
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Arts. — As we survey the steady advance of the Fine | 
Arts, it is with delight and pride that we anticipate the day when 
there shall spring up around us men whose names the world shall | 
enroll on the long list of the illustrious masters of the Arts; men | 
who shall be proud of the country that gave them birth, and still | 
more proud that Heaven has endowed them with genius to perpet- || 
uate and ennoble the great deeds of their Sires, and the lovely fea- 
tures of their native land. Even in the infancy of our arts, in the | 
{infancy of our conntry, we have produced many distinguished | 
names; what then may we not confidently hope from the future, 


\they may procure such fare, their pictures must be sold —and 


| fairly paid for. 


Ve are heartily rejoiced to see thaf our portrait painters are 


properly, generously encouraged; they are Noble fellows, and de- 
My limbs were numbed by the cold and damp of the | | serve all reward, praise, 


and pay. Harding is never allowed to be 
jidle ; ; and Alexander is in high repute. We have noticed a decided 
| improve ment in his productions since his late foreign visit, a most 
striking instance of which is his portrait of Miss W —, a perfectly 
| accurate likeness. We hear also that Osgood is in the high road to 
fame and fortune at Washington, and is patronized by all the learn- 
ing, wealth, and power of the nation. He deserves it all, and much 
more. 


It is natural to expect that the production of portraits should far 
exceed that of landscapes, and for the simple reason that artists are 
usually like their friends the poets and musicians, not over-bur- 
thened with riches, and are forced to apply themselves to that 
branch of painting, because it is more lucrative, and affords a surer 
reward, Our natural vanity leads us to desire a ‘counterfeit pre- 
sentient’ of our own lineaments, and our respect for eminent men 

induces us to procure likenesses of thei at any cost, from a distin- 

guished pencil. 





Avert Pike. — We have heretofore spoken favorably of the po- 
etical talents of this gentleman, as the anthor of a volume in prose 
and verse, entitled ‘Sketches and Poems,’ anda writer for some 
years past, in several of the periodical publications of the day, our 
own among the rest. He has been a rover about the world, traver- 
sing the prairie, sojourning in the wilderness, and now and then 
| living among civilized men in towns and cities. He is altogether a 

‘pretty sample,’ as they say in thie West Countrie, of eccentricity 
and genius. He has at length quietly established himself in the 
town of Little Rock, in the Arkansas Territery, as the editor and 





| proprietor of a certain paper called the Arkansas Advocate, to 


which we wish all good success. He gives us a handsome speci- 
men of his sturdy independen¢ee in his first editorial speech, from 
|| which we make a short extract. 

Our paper, we make no doubt, will still be called the ‘ organ’ of a par- 
ty. We may,and probably shall, be still accused of serving some man, 








when the infancy of the arts shall have strengthened into its prime. | 








fame and support abroad. For this fact an obvious reason may be | 





is much truth in the satirical remark of some of our transatlantic 
brethren, that we have hesitated to bestow our approbation upon | 


. i , || ough, our Irving and Cooper, our Wilson and Audubon, have sought | 
in an aperture among the bones, and fancied that the||°"S'"° es ' ‘ a 


grisly adversary I invoked had grasped my arm in ans- 
wer to my challenge. My shrieks of agony rang through | 
the caverns, and, staggering back into the cell, I fell up-|}™en, study foreign manners and scenery, and behold the highest | 
-- . . Sa : specimens of art. gives us pain that we cz retain always | 
on my face, hardly daring to respire, and expecting un-| pecimens of art. It gives us pain that we cannot retain alway 


imagined horrors or speedy dissolution. 


How my feelings varied for a space of time, I know} 


assistance or fame in a foreign land. But itis also true that the | 
foundation of their fame was laid here, and that they were led | 


abroad ia a great measure, by the desire to mingle with foreign 





|)such men ainong ns, to illuminate with their,genius the historic | 
| deeds, the scenery and the manners of their father-land; it is like 





| 
; : : 
the yielding up into the hands of strangers our brightest jewels, | 


ot; but sleep insensibly fell upon me. In my dream, ||| Without receiving back for them a just equivalent. But though ab- 
” am, y ‘ tk : 
. ix : é pre: ses a - |}sent, their country regards with a solicitous eye her favorite chil- 
did not seem to change the scene, but still reclining in : 


the cell, I fancied the skulls upon the wall the same in| 
number, but magnified to a terrific size, with black jetty | 
eyes imbedded in their naked sockets, and rivetted with||tre upon the land of their nativity, and we doubt not that the ap- 

A dim recess seemed | proving voice of their own country reaching their ears across the 
opened beyond one side of the cell, and each spectral eye | 
turning with a sidelong glance toward it, drew mine the | 
same direction by an unconquerable fascination. Still || oftentimes 


malicious earnestness on me. 


appearing to gaze determinedly upon them, I had power 


as [ dreamed, to obey their impulse simultaneously, and | 


to perceive a dreadful figure, black, bony, and skull-! 


headed, wlth similar terrific eyes, whom they seemed to 
hail as their minister of cruelty, while with slow and si-| 
ient paces, it drew near to clasp me in its hideous arms. 
Closer and closer it advanced ; but, thanks and praises| 
to the all-gracious Power that stills the tempest of the 


soul! the limit of suffering was reached, and the force 


of terror was exhausted. My nerves so long weak, anc 


prone to agitation, were recovered, by the over me il Doughty, Osgood, and many others of not inferior merit. 
of their momentum ; and, instead of losing reason in the 
shock, or waking in the extremity of fear, the vision was| 
suddenly changed — the scenery of horror melted into 


light, and a calm and joyful serenity took possession o 
my bosom. 


My animal powers must have been nearly ers have turned their talents to much better account, in a pecuniary 
worn out, for long— long I slept in this delightful tran-|!Poimt of view, than our highly gifted friend. For year after year he 
quility ; and when I awakened, it was, for the first time|| Owe? b's “gentle trade” in the great and rich city of Philadel- 
J 9 . ? ws s 
of my life, in a peaceful and healthy state of mind, un- 
fettered, and released for ever from all that had enfeebled 
and debased my nature. I had passed in that celestial 
sleep from death to life, from the dreams of weakness || ¥*5 forced by pressing necessity to leave that place, and seek out 
and lapse of in sanity ~ the full use and animation of another, where persons would not only admire, but buy the works 
s 18d ’ se ¢ an 
my faculties ; and I felt asif a cemented load had broken 


dren, and rejoices far more sincerely and affectionately in their 
success, than those can, by whom they are surrounded. What- 


|| ever of excellence it may be their fortune to achieve, reflects lus- 


wide Atlantic, is sweeter to them than the homage of the world be- | 
side. We doubt not that they often cast a wistful and filial glance 
over the wasteful sea that rolls between them and their home, and | 
desire with throbbing bosoms, to look again upon the 
|| green hills, the happy vallies, and the great forests of their youth, 
7 |} to repose once more beneaih the shelter of the paternal roof, and 
|| finally to lie down at the end of life in company with the ashes of | 
their venerable forefathers. 


Every year as our artists increase in numbers and in merit, they 
receive an increasing encouragement. Sufficient has been said 
about the decay of fancy, —the absence of originality; yet year 
after year is some new candidate appearing, walking boldly into 
sowie new path and province, and gathering laurels on spots, where 
no one suspected the growth of the sacredtree. We have a crowd | 
of artists around us, whose reputation belongs to our country, and 
| || is identified with it, —such are Allston, Harding, Cole, Alexander, 


It is little known that our portrait painters reecive much better 
encouragement than those who confine their pencils exclusively to 
landscapes. Doughty, one of the very best landscape painters the 
country has produced, has not received a tithe of the favor he has 
richly merited, and we doubt not that many third rate portrait paint- 


f| 


phia, with little or no encouragement. It is probable that the great 
body of good people in that city, who would gladly be considered 
and called ‘patrons of the fine arts,’ knew not of his existence, or 
cared little whether his productions were purchased or not. He 


of his pencil; for artists — strange as it may appear to some people 
— cannot live upon empty praise, or camelion-like, upon the air, — 











and being but the machine through which he expresses his pleasure. 


It is but too true, however, that some of the most eminent of our | | We may as well mark this statement with a cross at once. Webuy this 
artists, and our men of genius generally, have been led to see “k|| paper with our own means, and owe nobody any favor therefor. It is 


our own — wholly and entirely — and if we choose to support any man 


assigned, which, we trust, will not exist at some future day. There || for any office, it will be more through affection than through obligation. 


|W hat we utter as our own writing, we do write — for we thank heaven 
|| th sat We have opinions of our own, free as the winds ig the prairie — in- 
dependence enough to speak them — and language, poor it is true, but 
| sufficient toembody them and give them utterance. If any body chooses 
| t take our enemies’ statements as current coin, after this— why, he is 


| | welcome to jingle his money. 





The North American Magazine for February, has been received 


}}and contains its usual variety of interesting artic les. 
! 








TREMONT THEATRE. -- Madame Celeste has continued to attract 
full houses during the past week. On Monday evening, the night of her 
benefit, the house was thronged in every part. An accident took place 
in the management of the scenery, on that evening, which had nearly 
been attended with serious consequences to her. 





URRATA.—In the piece of poetry in our last number, entitled 
‘The Dying Expression,’ in the 9th line, for past, read part — in the 
22d, for death read earth. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. — We decline publishing ‘The Pleasures oi 
a Bachelor’s Life.’ ‘The author should have paid the postage. 


The article from Munson was unfortunately mislaid, therefore we are 


|| obiiged to defer its publication until next week. 


We are indebted to ‘A’ of New York for his beautiful stanzas, We 
should be pleased to hear from him again. 

We would call the attention of some of our correspondents to our in- 
variable requirement that all communications shvuid be post paid, 
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Notices, &c. Music, The Last Link is broken, 

$C 3—Publishers of Newspapers with whom we exchange will much 
oblige us by inserting the contents of each number of the Pearl weekly. 
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words thou hast spoken have render’d me free, The last link is brok-en, Thatboundme to thee, And the words thou spoken, Have render’d me free, That 
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bright glance misleading, On others may shine, Those eyes smile unheeding, While tears burst from mine. The last link is  brok - en That 

















bound me to thee, And the words thou hast spok - en, Have render’d me free. 
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